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II.—WHEN IS GENERIC MH PARTICULAR? 


The articular participle when negatived by py is indefinite, 
generic, refers to a class. ὃ μὴ βουλόμενος is “ anyone that does 
not wish”; it includes everyone that belongs in that class. 
Why, then, does Sophocles say ἀλλ᾽ ἐγὼ μολών, ὁ μηδὲν εἰδὼς 
Οἰδίπους, ἔπαυσά νιν O. T. 39%? The relative pronoun with 
μῇ is also usually generic, indefinite, yet Herodotus writes 
ταῦτα λέγοντος Θεμιστοκλέος αὖτις ὁ Κορίνθιος ᾿Αδείμαντος ἐπεφέρετο, 
σιγᾶν τε κελεύων τῷ μή ἐστι πατρίς 8.61. It is the custom to 
call such relative clauses characterizing, qualitative: see Kiihn- 
er-Gerth II. 185, Stahl 8. G. V. 769, Smyth § 1608. Kithner- 
Gerth II. 202 is not so certain about the 6 μηδὲν εἰδὼς : “auf- 
falliger S. Ant. 771 od τὴν ye μὴ θιγοῦσαν (wer nicht teilnahm, 
statt: sie, die nicht teilnahm). O. R. 397... ich, ein ahn- 
ungsloser Mann,” if auffalliger applies to both examples. Stahl, 
p. 776, says “ Das durch den Artikel substantivierte Partizipium 
gestattet beide Negationen; doch erscheint μῇ mehr in qualita- 
tivem Sinne,” and cautiously avoids any reference to cases like 
ὃ μηδὲν εἰδὼς Οἰδίπους. And Smyth, ὃ 1608, after stating that 
“ um is often used to mark character,” adds “in such cases ὃς ph 
may refer to a definite person or thing,” but says nothing of 
ὃ μὴ (εἰδώς) when used of a definite person (cf. § 1623). I 
suppose the greater doubt about ὁ μή arises from the fact that 
we find it easy to say a man who for ὃς yy, whereas we should 
translate Socrates although he was wise by ὧν σοφός not ὃ dv 
σοφός, feeling that the latter means that particular person whom 
you know to be wise, as distinguished from others. What right, 
indeed, have we to take ἐγὼ 6 μηδὲν εἰδώς as “1, though a man 
who did not know?” In τὴν μὴ θιγοῦσαν Antig. 771 there is a 
case where our device of a person who does us no good, for, 
Ismene’s name not being mentioned, the only possible transla- 
tion is “ the one who did not touch.” It should be added that 
we are too apt to deceive ourselves with our English a man who, 
which is not always indefinite. It is not indefinite in “I am 
hurrying to save a man who is eager to die,” for J have a defi- 
nite person in mind, but I do not say the man who because you, 
to whom I am speaking, have not heard of the case. 
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No doubt all of us who teach have often used the words 
generic, indefinite to explain a μή, without pausing to consider 
whether they really applied to the case in question. Our col- 
lege texts are full of examples. Take this note in Morgan’s 
Lysias on ἐνθυμεῖσθαι δὲ χρὴ ποτέροις χρὴ πιστεύειν μᾶλλον, οἷς πολλοὶ 
μεμαρτυρήκασιν ἢ ᾧ μηδεὶς τετόλμηκε 7.38: “by the use of the 
plur. οἷς, the speaker treats himself as one of a class, and then 
draws particular attention to his opponent by the sing. 6.” Then 
he adds “ μηδείς : indef.; see on § 11,” and in § 11 there is the 
usual reference to indefinite relative clauses, “G. 1426, 1428 ” 
etc. But if a relative clause calls particular attention to an 
individual, how can it be indefinite? In A. J. P. XXXTII. 
443 Goodell says: “And one clear case of the generalizing 
relative clause in the indicative occurs (in Homer): éoré 8 
πάντες | μάρτυροι, ods μὴ κῆρες ἔβαν θανάτοιο φέρουσαι B 302. No will 
is conceivable here, no passionate protest, nothing to differ- 
entiate this from the Attic idiom. οὐ might just as easily have 
been used, even to the meter, only with different tone, lacking 
the generalization.” I suppose that the late Professor Goodell 
knew exactly what he meant when he called this relative clause 
generalizing; but, the antecedent of ots betng you, the subject 
of éoré, I confess to a feeling of protest. Just what do we mean 
when we call a phrase generalizing that refers to a particular 
individual? Presumably, that it puts that individual into a 
class. But all adjectives and many relative clauses do that 
without making μῇ possible. In “ Socrates, though not a rich 
man, has bought this place,” Socrates is classified with the not- 
rich, but no one would think of translating by ὃς μῆ, or dv μῆ, 
while ὁ py ὧν πλούσιος would be even more inconceivable, if 
there are degrees in the inconceivable. Qualifying and charac- 
terizing may be applied to most relative clauses. Does the 
writer, then, use μή where he wishes to emphasize character, 
that is, practically when he pleases? Few would admit that in 
the classical period the writer had such liberty. od is necessary 
in a relative clause when the writer makes an assertion, conveys 
information. Is it possible, then, to lay down a rule that ὃς py 
is characterizing, but is used only when the fact contained in 
the relative clause is already well known and does not need to 
be asserted? In the examples of ὃς py and ὁ μή that refer to 
definite individuals I shall have occasion to point out that the 
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fact contained in the clause or phrase has almost always been 
stated in what precedes, usually in the immediate context; 
occasionally it is so self-evident that it does not need statement, 
as in B 302, where Agamemnon would hardly be expected to 
inform his audience that they are not dead. Yet, while this 
previous knowledge is an important element in all the examples 
of ὃς wh and ὁ μὴ with which I am acquainted, it is not enough, 
in itself, to explain the wy. Let us compare with 6 μηδὲν εἰδὼς 
Οἰδίπους the following from Soph. Trach. 773 ἐνταῦθα δὴ ’ Bénoe 
τὸν δυσδαίμονα Λίχαν, τὸν οὐδὲν αἴτιον τοῦ σοῦ κακοῦ. Why is οὐ used 
here? Because Lichas is a definite person? But so is Oedipus. 
Is τὸν οὐδὲν αἴτιον less characterizing than 6 μηδὲν εἰδώς ὃ By no 
means; and it is quite possible to say “though a man who was 
not guilty.” Does, then, τὸν οὐδὲν αἴτιον convey information? 
Hardly. No one knew better than Deianeira, to whom Hyllus 
is speaking, that Lichas was in no way to blame. 

The articular participle with μῇ is common in connection 
with partitive genitives, as ᾿Αθηναίων of μὴ βουλόμενοι τοῖς πολεμίοις 
μάχεσθαι ὑφ᾽ ὑμῶν κακῶς πείσονται Lys. 14. 15. Here the Atheni- 
ans are divided into two classes, those who are not willing to 
fight, and those who are willing; and the two classes together 
make up the whole body. Normally, at least, of μὴ βουλόμενοι 
means all that are in the class, as it does in Lys. 14. 15. No 
doubt there are examples where the context suggests that, while 
the action affects the class, every individual in the class need 
not be thought of. I should be inclined to so interpret 
μάλιστα δ᾽ ἐσυκοφάντησε τῶν ὑπευθύνων τοὺς μηδὲν ἠδικηκότας Aeschin. 
1. 107. We call of μὴ βουλόμενοι indefinite, and it may be so, 
in the sense that the speaker need not know all who are in the 
class. But it is quite possible that particular persons should 
be in mind. Thus in 6 Δαρεῖος ταύτης ἐχόμενος τῆς προφάσιος 
καταστρέφεσθαι τῆς Ἑλλάδος τοὺς μὴ δόντας αὐτῷ γῆν τε καὶ ὕδωρ Hat. 
6. 94 there is no suggestion that Darius did not know exactly 
who had not submitted; yet μῇ is right because the whole body 
is divided into two classes. Plato speaks of τὰ δίκαια and τὰ μὴ 
δίκαια knowing what he would put in the latter class. His ideas 
are quite definite on that subject. When a body, then, is divided 
into two classes that are opposites, οἱ (ὄντες) and of μὴ (ὄντες) 
are the correct terms, whether or not the exact individuals are 
known. Further, the body or group thus divided may be of 
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any size. It may be all mankind; it may be the Athenians (Lys. 
14. 15) ; it may be a small body of Athenian officials (Aeschin. 
1. 107). There may be ten people in the group; and if nine 
of these are just and one unjust, there seems to be no reason 
why we should not, in referring to that one, use the phrase τῶν 
δέκα ὃ μὴ δίκαιος, even if it is known which of the ten is the 
unjust one. From this point of view all examples with which 
I am acquainted can be satisfactorily explained. The rule, then, 
is: 6 μὴ with a participle (or adjective) may apply to a definite 
individual (proper name or personal pronoun) when that indi- 
vidual is the only one of a group belonging to a certain class, 
the others being of the opposite class, and when it is well-known 
that he is of that class. I shall take a few of the best known 
examples for full discussion. In the other cases? I shall briefly 
cite the proof that the 6 py individual is the only one of his 
kind in a group. 
Soph. Antig. 771: 


” Ν 2X nN a a, 
ἄμφω yap αὐτὼ καὶ κατακτεῖναι νοεῖς ; 


—od τήν γε μὴ θιγοῦσαν. 


There are two (ἄμφω) people in the group. Antigone is ἡ 
θιγοῦσα, Ismene ἣ μὴ θιγοῦσα. The question is asked by the 
Chorus and Creon answers. In their presence Antigone has 
stated (546) that Ismene had nothing to do with the burial, 
using this very verb—p7 μοι θάνῃς σὺ κοινά, μηδ᾽ ἃ μὴ ᾽θιγες ποιοῦ 
σεαυτῆς. This example is of special interest because it is almost 
the only one in which the phrase is not attached to a proper 
name or personal pronoun. Yet one has not the slightest doubt 
who is meant, and no one would attempt to translate otherwise 
than by “not the one that did not touch.’ Jebb makes no 
remark on the py. Doubtless, if the phrase had followed Is- 
mene’s name, we should have had his usual, and to me meaning- 
less, paraphrase “ who is as if she had not touched.” D’Ooge 
says the μῇ is used “as if there might still be some doubt about 
her having put her hand to the deed”; to Humphreys “ the μῇ 
implies a logical condition, a concession of her innocence.” 


11 am indebted for many of the examples used throughout this paper 
to Gallaway, On the Use of Μή with the Participle in Classical Greek, 
J. H. U. diss., Baltimore, Md., 1897. 
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Eur. 1. A. 382: 
λέκτρα χρήστ᾽ ἐρᾷς λαβεῖν; 

οὐκ ἔχοιμ᾽ ἄν σοι παρασχεῖν * ὧν γὰρ ἐκτήσω, κακῶς 

ἦρχες. εἶτ᾽ ἐγὼ δίκην δῶ σῶν κακῶν, ὁ μὴ σφαλείς; 
Agamemnon is speaking to Menelaus. They are the only people 
involved. Note the emphatic ἐγώ and σῶν. Agamemnon charges 
that Menelaus himself is to blame for the loss of Helen. κακῶς 
npxes, he says, and adds σῶν κακῶν. Of the two, then, he him- 
self must be the one who has not erred. It was no fault of his 
that Helen had been carried off. Many others had nothing to 
do with it, but they are not here in mind. “ Am 1 to be pun- 
ished for your fault, I, the guiltless, for you, the guilty?” 

Dem. 19. 31: ἡ βουλὴ δὲ ἡ μὴ κωλυθεῖσ᾽ ἀκοῦσαι τἀληθῆ παρ᾽ ἐμοῦ. 
The contrast is between the βουλή and the ἐκκλησίά. The assembly 
was the one that was prevented from listening to Demosthenes, 
the senate was the one that was not prevented. The following 
extracts make the situation clear. § 18. παρελθὼν δ᾽ ἐγὼ πάντα 
τἀληθῆ πρὸς τὴν βουλὴν ἀπήγγειλα. . . καὶ ἔπεισα ταῦτα τὴν βουλήν. 
ἐπειδὴ δ᾽ ἧκεν ἡ ἐκκλησία. .. παρελθὼν Αἰσχίνης . .. εἶπε... .. 
§ 28. κατέβη μάλα σεμνῶς. ἀναστὰς δ᾽ ἐγὼ ταῦτά τ᾽ οὐκ ἔφην εἰδέναι, καὶ 
ἐπειρώμην τι λέγειν τούτων ὧν εἰς τὴν βουλὴν ἀπήγγειλα καὶ παραστὰς ὃ 
μὲν ἔνθεν, ὁ δ᾽ ἔνθεν,. . . . ἐβόων. . . ὑμεῖς δ᾽ ἐγελᾶτε, καὶ οὔτ᾽ ἀκού- 
ειν ἠθέλετε. 

Dem. 19. 221: εἰ γὰρ αὖ ταῦτ᾽ ἐρεῖ, σκοπεῖτ᾽ εἰ ἐφ᾽ οἷς ὁ μηδ᾽ ὁτιοῦν 
ἀδικῶν ἐφοβούμην ἐγὼ μὴ διὰ τούτους ἀπόλωμαι, τί τούτους προσήκει πα- 
θεῖν τοὺς αὐτοὺς ἠδικηκότας; And, again, in ὃ 224, δέδοικα. . . μὴ 
τότε μὲν συνεπισπάσησθέ με τὸν μηδ᾽ ὁτιοῦν ἀδικοῦντα, νῦν δ᾽ ἀναπεπτω- 
κότες ἦτε. There were ten ambassadors and Demosthenes, ac- 
cording to his own story, was “the only one who had not done 
anything at all that was wrong.” In § 229 Philocrates, Aes- 
chines, and Phrynon are mentioned as the real traitors, but 
nowhere in the speech is there a suggestion that anyone but 
Demosthenes himself had acted as duty to his country required. 
And there is one passage that pretty plainly intimates that 
all the others had accepted something from Philip — ἑκάστῳ 
προσπέμπων ἰδίᾳ Kal πολύ ye διδοὺς χρυσίον. ὡς δ᾽ ἀπετύγχανεν ὁτουδή- 
ποτε, οὐ γὰρ ἐμέ γ᾽ εἰπεῖν ἐμαυτὸν Se (8 167). Aeschines himself 

(2. 97) says none of the other ambassadors would have any- 
thing to do with Demosthenes, in so far corroborating the lat- 
ter’s division of the embassy into two groups, himself and the 
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rest. It should also be observed that, while μηδ᾽ ὁτιοῦν ἀδικῶν 
emphasizes Demosthenes’ innocence, it leaves it open to us to 
infer that some of the others may have done very little that was 
wrong. 
Soph. O. T. 390: 

ἐπεί, φέρ᾽ εἰπέ, ποῦ σὺ μάντις εἶ σαφής; 

πῶς οὐχ, ὅθ᾽ ἡ ῥαψῳδὸς ἐνθάδ᾽ ἦν κύων, 

ηὔδας τι τοῖσδ᾽ ἀστοῖσιν ἐκλυτήριον; 

καΐτοι τό γ᾽ αἴνιγμ᾽ οὐχὶ τοὐπιόντος ἦν 

ἀνδρὸς διειπεῖν, ἀλλὰ μαντείας ἔδει. 

ἣν οὔτ᾽ ἀπ᾽ οἰωνῶν σὺ προὐφάνης ἔχων 

οὔτ᾽ ἐκ θεῶν του γνωτόν " ἀλλ᾽ ἐγὼ μολών, 

ὃ μηδὲν εἰδὼς Οἰδίπους, ἔπαυσά νιν, 

γνώμῃ κυρήσας οὐδ᾽ ἀπ᾽ οἰωνῶν μαθών. 


I have kept this, probably the best known, example until now, 
because in the preceding passages the groups, Antigone and 
Ismene, Agamemnon and Menelaus, the Senate and the Assem- 
bly, and the ten ambassadors are such evident groups that it is 
impossible to avoid seeing them. I believe also that Oedipus 
calls himself 6 μηδὲν εἰδώς only in contrast with Teiresias. A 
careful reading of the whole context will lead to that conclu- 
sion, but the other examples may help to overcome objections. 
Teiresias is a professional knower (σὺ pdvris; μαντείας ἔδει) ; 
Oedipus was ‘untaught of birds’ He had, in fact, guessed the 
riddle without help from anyone—és γ᾽ ἐξέλυσας σκληρᾶς ἀοιδοῦ δασ- 
pov... καὶ ταῦθ᾽ ὑφ᾽ ἡμῶν οὐδὲν ἐξειδὼς πλέον οὐδ᾽ ἐκδιδαχθείς 1]. 35 ff. 

Dem. 37. 8, 28, 5%: ἐμοῦ τοῦ μηδ᾽ ἐπιδημοῦντος. Nicobulus 
(the speaker), Pantaenetus, and Euergus are alone involved 
(see §4). Nicobulus was the only one out of town: ἐγὼ μὲν 
ἐκπλέων εἰς τὸν Πόντον εὐθὺς φχόμην, οὗτος (Pantaenetus) δ᾽ ἐνθάδ᾽ Fv 
καὶ Εὔεργος (§ 6). Dem. 45. 38 ὑμᾶς... τοὺς μηδαμῇ μηδαμῶς τοῦ 
πράγματος ἐγγύς. By ὑμᾶς is meant Stephanus and his associ- 
ates (§8). With them are contrasted (ὃ 38) ἐκείνους, who 
are Nicocles and Pasicles, guardian and ward (§ 37). The 
argument is that, if these two had not testified to the con- 
tents of the διαθῆκαι, Stephanus and his associates had no 
right to do so, for they, in comparison with the former, 
knew nothing. Compare οὗτοι (Stephanus et al.) δ᾽ οὔτ᾽ 
ἐξ ἀρχῆς ὡς παρῆσαν ἔχοιεν ἂν εἰπεῖν, οὔτ᾽ ἀνοιχθὲν εἶδον πρὸς τῷ διαι- 
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τητῇ τὸ γραμματεῖον (ὃ 23).—Antiph. 5. 65: ἐμοὶ μὲν yap τῷ μὴ 
εἰργασμένῳ τοσοῦτον τὸ μακρότατον τῆς ἀποκρίσεώς ἐστιν, ὅτι οὐκ εἴργασ - 
μαι > τῷ δὲ ποιήσαντι ῥᾳδία ἐστὶν ἡ ἀπόδειξις. The man that commit- 
ted the murder is contrasted with “me the one (of the two) 
that did not do it.” The accused, of course, has frequently 
asserted his innocence. Compare ds μὲν οὖν οὐκ αὐτὸς αἴτιός εἰμι τοῦ 
πράγματος... ἀποδέδεικται (ὃ 64). Antiph. 2. α. 8: τῆς θ᾽ ὑμε- 
τέρας ἁμαρτίας ἡ ποινὴ εἰς ἡμᾶς τοὺς μὴ δικαίως διώκοντας ἀναχωρεῖ. 
ὑμετέρας refers to the judges, the representatives of the πόλις. “The 
whole state is polluted while the guilty man goes unpunished ; but, 
of course, we, the prosecutors, are not pursuing the wrong man, 
for, if we do, the penalty for your fault (in leaving the guilty 
unpunished) comes upon us, the particular ones (in the state) 
that do not prosecute justly.” Tsaeus 1. 11: ἡμᾶς. . . τοὺς 
μηδὲν αὐτὸν (Cleonymus) ἠδικηκότας. The claimants (ἡμᾶς) are 
contrasted with Deinias, the enemy (§§9, 10) of Cleonymus, 
the testator. Isaeus 3. 63: Hevoxdéa, τὸν μηδαμόθεν μηδὲν γένει 
προσήκοντα Πύρρῳε.ἁ Xenocles is the husband of Phile, who 
claims to be a legitimate daughter of Pyrrhus, whose estate is in 
question. The speaker argues that, if Phile were legitimate, 
there were several relatives of Pyrrhus who would have claimed 
the heiress, and would not have yielded her to Xenocles, “ the 
only one (of those involved) that was not in anyway related 
to Pyrrhus.” In this case the fact that Xenocles was not related 
has not been definitely stated before, though it might, perhaps, 
be inferred from his taking the girl with a very small dowry, 
ὡς ἐξ ἑταίρας οὖσαν (ὃ 51). Tsaeus 4. 14. The judges (ὑμᾶς) 
are contrasted with the legal witnesses of a will. Τί it is pos- 
sible to deceive the latter as to the contents, how much more the 
judges, who in the nature of the case know nothing of the 
matter, τοὺς μηδὲν τοῦ πράγματος εἰδότας. Aristoph. Wasps 
1048: τοῦτο μὲν οὖν ἔσθ᾽ ὑμῖν αἰσχρὸν τοῖς μὴ yvotow παραχρῆμα, ὃ δὲ 
ποιητὴς οὐδὲν χείρων παρὰ τοῖσι σοφοῖς νενόμιστα. The poet divides 
the audience into two classes, of σοφοί, who vote for him and 
of μὴ γνόντες, who vote for his competitor. In prose it would 
be more natural to use the partitive genitive ὑμῶν; but, as the 
Clouds had not got the prize the year before (ὑπὸ τοῦ μὴ γνῶναι, 
1. 1045), he addresses the majority of the audience as τοῖς μὴ 
γνοῦσιν. Xen. Hell., 6. 1. 11. The Thessalians and Athe- 
nians are in contrast. The former have abundance of grain, 
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even for export. The Athenians are τοὺς μηδ᾽ αὑτοῖς ἱκανὸν ἔχοντας, 
ἂν μὴ πρίωνται, a fact too well known to need statement. 
Xen. Symp. 2. 4: οὐκοῦν νέοις μὲν ἂν εἴη ταῦτα * ἡμᾶς δὲ τοὺς μηκέτι 
γυμναζομένους τίνος ὄζειν δεήσει; The ὀσμῇ of the young is ἐλαίου 
τοῦ ἐν γυμνασίοις (ὃ 8). Liycon, the father of Autolycus, asks 
what is the fitting ὀσμὴ of the old, τοὺς μηκέτι γυμναζομένους. 
Eur. Helen 1289: τὸν παρόντα μὲν στέργειν πόσιν χρή, τὸν δὲ 
μηκέτ᾽ ὄντ᾽ ἐᾶν. Menelaus, the speaker, is the husband that no 
longer lives (ll. 1196, 1286), Theoclymenus is τὸν παρόντα 
πόσιν. The words, of course, are spoken to Helen and Theocly- 
menus with the usual dramatic irony. As in Antigone 771, the 
proper name or personal pronoun is lacking here; but it is 
plain that Menelaus is meant, and the μηκέτι can not be ex- 
plained as in the ordinary generic use.—Thuc. 6. 80. 5: 
σκοπεῖτε οὖν καὶ αἱρεῖσθε ἤδη ἢ τὴν αὐτίκα ἀκινδύνως δουλείαν ἢ κἂν περι- 








γενόμενοι μεθ᾽ ἡμῶν τούσδε τε μὴ αἰσχρῶς δεσπότας λαβεῖν καὶ τὴν πρὸς 
ἡμᾶς ἔχθραν μὴ ἂν βραχεῖαν γενομένην διαφυγεῖν. The example is of ἃ 
somewhat different kind, but τὴν πρὸς ἡμᾶς ἔχθραν is definite, 
and, as ἂν. . . γενομένην is equivalent to ἄν with the optative, 
that is an additional reason for od rather than μή. In contrast 
with the enmity of the Syracusans (ἡμᾶς) the context suggests, 
without actually expressing, the enmity of the Athenians. The μὴ 
βραχεῖαν seems also to be opposed to αὐτίκα ἀκινδύνως, for, if the 
Athenians are victorious, the Camarinaeans will have (in their 
slavery) only a momentary freedom from danger, for the enmity 
of the Syracusans will be lasting. The explanation is not quite 
convincing, but it is at least better than calling » generic with- 
out attaching any meaning to the term. The ὁ... μηδὲν ἂν 
ὀμόσας in Dem. 54, 40 is clearly generic, though the speaker 
has himself in mind, as the following ἐγὼ τοίνυν ὁ δικαιότερόν σου 
πιστευθεὶς ἄν shows. The case is put generally before the par- 
ticular example of the type is introduced. Soph. Ajax 1229: 
ἦ που τραφεὶς ἂν μητρὸς εὐγενοῦς ἄπο ὑψήλ᾽ ἐφώνεις κἀπ᾽ ἄκρων ὧδοι- 
πόρεις, ὅτ᾽ οὐδὲν ὧν τοῦ μηδὲν ἀντέστης ὕπερ; Electra 1168 : ὥς μ᾽ ἀπώ- 





λεσας. . . τοιγὰρ σὺ δέξαι μ᾽ ἐς τὸ σὸν τόδε στέγος, τὴν μηδὲν εἰς τὸ 
μηδέν, ὡς σὺν σοὶ κάτω ναίω τὸ λοιπόν. In these two examples, 
though the participle is lacking, the reason for the μή should 
be the same as in the others. Sophocles is fond of these μηδέν, 
οὐδέν effects, and his meaning is by no means always clear. 
A rigid application of our rule gives a fairly satisfactory result. 
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In the Ajax passage Teucer is addressed and the οὐδὲν dv means 
that he is not μητρὸς εὐγενοῦς ἄπο. τοῦ μηδέν is Ajax and, if he 
is called this in contrast to Teucer, being the one of the group 
of two that is μηδέν, it is because he is dead. The word-play 
gets its point from the different meanings that the context 
gives the negatives. This, I think, is better than Jebb’s “ being 
naught ... for him who is as naught.” I do not find con- 
vincing the assertion that “the only difference between the two 
expressions is that the phrase with μηδέν is, in effect, somewhat 
more emphatic, and (here) more bitter, since it implies a 
mental act of comparison, with the result of deciding that this 
particular person is no more than a nonentity.” In the Electra 
passage the negative in εἰς τὸ μηδέν is generic and the meaning 
of the phrase is fixed by ὡς σὺν σοὶ κάτω ναίω ; but when Electra 
calls herself τὴν μηδέν, it must be in a sense that is opposed to 
what Orestes is, and, therefore does not mean τὴν θανοῦσαν 
(Jebb) in spite of τέθνηκ᾽ ἐγὼ σοί (1152). Electra means that 
she, in comparison with Orestes, is worthless. 

Since the relative clause and the articular participle are not 
identical in meaning there is no necessity that they should 
follow exactly the same lines of development. However, it 
would be difficult to make a distinction in meaning between a 
relative clause and an articular participle that refer to a proper 
name or personal pronoun, and we shall find that the rule given 
above for the articular participle with wy generally holds good 
for the relative clause with μή, though in some cases the inter- 
pretation given is not the only possible one, but rather one that 
is quite equal in probability to another. The dependence of the 
relative clause should be observed. A relative clause with οὐ 
after a definite antecedent may be quite unessential, but in these 
cases the point of the principal clause rests upon the relative. 

Hat. 8. 61: ταῦτα λέγοντος Θεμιστοκλέος αὖτις ὁ Κορίνθιος ᾿Α δεί- 
pavros ἐπεφέρετο, σιγᾶν τε κελεύων τῷ μή ἐστι πατρί. The occasion 
is a council of the Greek στρατηγοί (8. 58) before the battle of 
Salamis. It is a fair assumption (see Macan on 8. 49) that 
there was not more than one στρατὴγός from each state repre- 
sented by a naval contingent; probably, indeed, the smaller 
contingents were not separately represented. Eurybiades is the 
στρατηγός of the Spartans and the commander-in-chief (8. 2), 
Themistocles is the στρατηγός of the Athenians (8. 4), Adei- 
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mantus of the Corinthians (8.5). Athens was now completely in 
the hands of the enemy (8. 53), but the only other state which 
could possibly have a στρατηγός of its own and which the Per- 
sians might by this time have occupied is Eretria with a con- 
tingent of seven ships (8. 46)—the twenty from Chalcis were 
furnished by Athens (8.1), and were, no doubt, under Themis- 
tocles. Herodotus tells us (8. 23) that the Persians had over- 
run part of northern Euboea, but in 8. 66 he represents the 
fleet as passing directly on to Athens without a stop. It is, 
then, probable that if Adeimantus said “Be silent, you who 
have no country,” the description could be meant to apply to 
Themistocles alone. 

Hat. 7. 125 : of λέοντες. . . ἄλλου μὲν οὐδενὸς ἅπτοντο οὔτε ὗπο- 
ζυγίου οὔτε ἀνθρώπου, οἱ δὲ τὰς καμήλους ἐκεράιζον μούνας. θωμάζω δὲ τὸ 
αἴτιον ὅ τι κοτὲ ἦν τῶν ἄλλων τὸ ἀναγκάζον ἀπεχομένους τοὺς λέοντας τῇσι 
καμήλοισι ἐπιτίθεσθαι, τὸ μήτε πρότερον ὀπώπεσαν θηρίον μήτ᾽ ἐπεπειρέατο 
αὐτοῦ In the army of Xerxes of man and beast the lions 
attacked the camels only; and, according to the preceding de- 
scription, the camel is the only non-European animal in the 
army, the only one, then, that the lions had not seen before. 

Homer, B. 302: 

ἐστὲ δὲ πάντες 
μάρτυροι, ovs μὴ κῆρες ἔβαν θανάτοιο φέρουσαι. 


Agamemnon is addressing the Assembly of the Greek army at 
Troy. At Aulis the army had been witnesses of the portent to 
which he refers. Now “you the ones (of that group) that 
death has not taken are witnesses.” There is no difference 
between this Homeric example and the Attic usage. It is 
peculiar that in the only certain (ε 489 with πάρα is doubtful) 
case of μῇ in a relative clause with the indicative in Homer, 
the antecedent should be a definite personal pronoun. Whether 
οὐ might have been used by Homer here, as Goodell states, I 
do not know. It is for those who think so to produce another 
example like this. It might be remarked in this connection 
that in all five examples given by Monro (§ 359) of Homeric 
οὐ for Attic yy the proper negative in Attic would be οὐ, for 
the simple reason that the class is already defined by the ante- 
cedent and the relative refers to the whole of the antecedent. 
Of course most of these sentences are Homeric types of which it 
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would not be easy to find counterparts in Attic, but B 143 might 
be compared with Thue. 3. 81 ὅσοι οὐκ ἐπείσθησαν. 

Soph. El. 909: τῷ yap προσήκει πλήν γ᾽ ἐμοῦ καὶ cod τόδε; κἀγὼ μὲν 
οὐκ ἔδρασα, τοῦτ᾽ ἐπίσταμαι, οὐδ᾽ αὖ σύ: πῶς γάρ; 7 γε μηδὲ πρὸς θεοὺς 
ἔξεστ᾽’ ἀκλαύστῳ τῆσδ᾽ ἀποστῆναι στέγης. Only Chrysothemis and 
Electra (πλήν γ᾽ ἐμοῦ καὶ σοῦ) are in question, and of the two 
the latter is the one who can not leave the house (see 1. 518). 
Antig. 694. Antigone is the only one who had refused to 
leave the body of Polynices unburied.——O. C. 1678. The 
manner of Oedipus’ death is unique. Thuc. 4. 126. 2: 
ὑμῖν προσήκει. . . μηδὲν πλῆθος πεφοβῆσθαι ἑτέρων of ye μηδὲ ἀπὸ πο- 
λιτειῶν τοιούτων ἥκετε.  Brasidas is addressing his Peloponne- 
sian troops before a battle; the πολιτειῶν τοιούτων are democracies. 
As oligarchs accustomed to rule τὸ πλῆθος they need not fear 
mere numbers. They are the only oligarchs involved, and they 
know the fact themselves. Dem. 33. 30: ὁὅπότε δ᾽ αἱ μὲν 
ἐξ ἀρχῆς συνθῆκαι ἠφανίσθησαν, καθ᾽ ἃς ἐμέ φησι γενέσθαι ἐγγυητήν, ἕτε- 
ραι δὲ μὴ ἐγράφησαν, πῶς ὀρθῶς ἂν ἐμοὶ δικάζοιτο, καθ᾽ οὗ μὴ ἔχει παρα- 
σχέσθαι συνθήκας; If the συνθῆκαι according to which Apatourius 
claimed that the speaker was ἐγγυητῆς had disappeared and no 
new one had been drawn up, the fact stated in the relative 
clause is self-evident. In § 22 the speaker asserts that Archip- 
pus, not he, had been the surety. He, then, is the one etc. 
Dem. 33. 34: ἐμοῦ. . . ᾧ τὸ παράπαν πρὸς τὸν ἄνθρωπον τοντονὶ μηδὲν 
συμβόλαιόν ἐστιν. For the fact see ὃ 18 μετὰ ταῦτα τοίνυν ἐμοὶ μὲν 
οὔτε μεῖζον οὔτ᾽ ἔλαττον πρὸς αὐτὸν συμβόλαιον γέγονεν. The argu- 
ment is that if Parmeno had been successful in a suit brought 
by Apatourius, how much more should he, the one ete. 
Dem. 19. 313 : οὺς μηδὲ τῶν ἐχθρῶν μηδεὶς ἂν. . . τῶν ἐπαίνων ἀποστε- 
ρήσει. The antecedent of οὖς is ἡμέτεροι πρόγονο. In § 312 it 
is claimed that even the barbarians would admit that the Athe- 
nians had saved Greece at Marathon and Salamis; and the 
Athenians knew well that they were the only ones of whom such 
praises could be uttered. Dem. 21. 202. Of good news 
(τι τῶν δεόντων) and bad news (φλαῦρόν τι) the latter is that 
which no one else would wish. Dem. 4. 31: τοῖς πνεύμασιν καὶ 
ταῖς ὥραις τοῦ ἔτους τὰ πολλὰ προλαμβάνων διαπράττεται Φίλιππος, καὶ 
φυλάξας τοὺς ἐτησίας ἢ τὸν χειμῶν᾽ ἐπιχειρεῖ, ἡνίκ᾽ ἂν ἡμεῖς μὴ δυναίμεθ᾽ 
ἐκεῖσ᾽ ἀφικέσθα. The antecedent of ἡνίκα, τοὺς ἐτησίας and τὸν 
χειμῶνα, is as definite as a personal pronoun. The meaning is 
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that always at those periods it is impossible for the Athenians 
to arrive quickly. The idea in the relative clause is subordinate 
to φυλάξας : it is part of Philip’s thought. The antecedent being 
definite Demosthenes might have used οὐκ ἄν with the optative, 
but in that case the statement would have been his, and he 
would have been making a quite unnecessary assertion of a well- 
known fact. This is not “a hypothetical or indefinite relative 
sentence ” (Tarbell) for the meaning is not “ whenever we can 
not get there he makes an attempt,” and the dv would be im- 
possible. The note in the Westermann-Rosenberg edition, “als 
des Philippos Meinung zu fassen, wie μή und der Optativ 
lehren,” is right for the μὴ and wrong for the optative, since 
the potential optative after a definite antecedent would have 
been quite admissible as a thought of the speaker. Stahl, 
S. G. V. 449, is wrong in classing the clause as ‘ synthetic’: 
his idea on p. 770 is better. It need hardly be added that 
winter and the period of contrary winds was the only time at 
which the Athenians could not quickly get there. Plato, Ion 
584 Ὁ. If poets are not themselves responsible for the beau- 
tiful things they say, God must have put them into their 
mouths. God has taken away their νοῦς, so that the poets are 
the ones of the two classes, God and the poets, that have no 
vous. Lys. 3915 Β. The antecedent is the definite class, οἱ 
ἀγαθοί, and according to the preceding argument the Good alone 
Laws 838 ἘΠ: τοῦ μὲν ἄρρενος ἀπεχομένους μὴ 
κτείνοντάς τε ἐκ προνοίας τὸ τῶν ἀνθρώπων γένος, μηδ᾽ εἰς πέτρας τε καὶ 











are ἱκανοὶ ἑαυτοῖς. 


λίθους σπείροντας, οὗ μήποτε φύσιν τὴν αὑτοῦ ῥιζωθὲν λήψεται γόνιμον, 
ἀπεχομένους δὲ ἀρούρας θηλείας πάσης, ἐν ἣ μὴ βούλοιο (v. 1. βούλοιτο) dv 
σοι φύεσθαι τὸ σπαρέ. Male and female are contrasted. The 
first relative clause refers to the male and it is self-evident that 
this class is the one in which the seed will not grow. In the 
second relative clause our text is evidently corrupt. An opta- 
tive with ἄν would mean that the relative referred to the whole 
female class, whereas the meaning is keeping away from those 
in whom they do not wish the seed to grow. The preference in 
our texts for βούλοιο over βούλοιτο is due to the ool, but after 
ἀπεχομένους the σοί is out of place. ἐν 9 μὴ βούληται dv τις 
φύεσθαι would give the required meaning. 

In the following passages the only one, if not the necessary, 
is at least a plausible meaning. Soph. O. T. 1335. It is evi- 
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dent to all that for Oedipus “ there was nothing sweet to look 
upon,” and it is natural for him to think himself alone in that 
respect. Philoct. 715. The Chorus is referring, from 1. 700 
on, to the description that Philoctetes gave of his privations in 
ll. 287 ff. They assume, with reason, that he is the only man 
that has not tasted wine in ten years. Philoct. 255. Neopto- 
lemus has just told Philoctetes that he had never heard of him, 
and the latter assumes that he is especially πικρὸς θεοῖς, for 
surely news of all other leaders must have reached their homes. 
Plato, Euthyd. 802 Ο. “ Unhappy man,” says Dionyso- 
dorus to Socrates, “not to haye a θεὸς πατρῷος. Why everybody 
has one.” Such is the implication. 

In the following my interpretation is at least possible. Hat. 
1. 71: τί σφεας ἀπαιρήσεαι τοῖσί ye μή ἐστι μηδέ. We have just 
been told that the Persians (σφεας) have nothing. Other na- 
tions may have nothing, but the comparison is between Croesus 
and the Persians. “ What can you, who have so much, get from 
them, the ones who (in comparison with you) have nothing?” 
Antiph. 5. 65: μὴ τοίνυν ἐμοὶ νείμητε τὸ ἄπορον τοῦτο, ἐν ᾧ μηδ᾽ 
ἂν αὐτοὶ ηὐπορεῖτε. It has just been argued that the judges 
themselves could not answer if they were asked something they 
did not know. They would have no difficulty in clearing them- 
selves of the murder in other respects, but they could not, any 
more than the accused, give a plausible account of how the 
murder took place. This, then, is the one ἀπορία for both judges 
and accused. Tsocr. 8. 110: περὶ τῆς ἀρχῆς τῆς κατὰ θάλατταν 

ον περὶ Fs μηδεὶς πώποτ᾽ αὐτοῖς λογισμὸς εἰσῆλθεν. The general 
course of the argument has made it plain that no one has 
stopped to consider whether ἀρχη is a good thing or not. As 
compared with matters of everyday life, é οἷς det ζῶσι, it is the 
thing to which no one has given thought. Eur. 1. A. 823: 
οὐ θαῦμά σ᾽ ἡμᾶς ἀγνοεῖν, οἷς μὴ πάρος προσῆκες. Clytaemnestra has 
brought Iphigeneia to Aulis to marry Achilles. She has just 
come upon the stage and addressed him, and the words quoted 
are in answer to his τήνδε τίνα λεύσσω ποτὲ γυναῖκα; That “me 
whom you have never seen (xareides) before” is not the mean- 
ing might be inferred from πῶς γὰρ κάτοιδ᾽ ὅν γ᾽ εἶδον οὐδεπώποτε 
Soph. Philoct. 250, where the negative is ob. I understand οἷς 
μὴ πάρος προσῆκες as your new relation. It is clear from Achil- 
les’ words, αἰσχρὸν δέ μοι γυναιξὶ συμβάλλειν λόγους (830) and αἰδοί- 
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pel? dy’ Ayapeuvor’, ci ψαύοιμεν ὧν μή μοι θέμις, that he is not ex- 
pected to know any free woman outside of his own family, so 
that he could not know Clytaemnestra “ the one (of the family) 
to whom he was not before related.” 

A related type of sentence is this from Dem. 20. 161: μὴ καὶ 
τὰ μέλλοντ᾽ Ades; ὅτι νὴ Δία πόρρω τοῦ τι τοιοῦτ᾽ ἐλπίζειν ἐσμέν. καὶ 
εἴημέν γ᾽ ὦ ἄνδρες ᾿Αθηναῖοι. ἀλλὰ χρή γ᾽ ἀνθρώπους ὄντας τοιαῦτα καὶ 
λέγειν καὶ νομοθετεῖν, οἷς μηδεὶς ἂν νεμεσήσαι, καὶ τἀγαθὰ μὲν προσδοκᾶν 
καὶ τοῖς θεοῖς εὔχεσθαι διδόναι, πάντα δ᾽ ἀνθρώπιν᾽ ἡγεῖσθαι. Kiihner- 
Gerth, II. 185, gives τοιοῦτος ὃς wy as the proper construction 
“wenn der Nebensatz eine Bestimmung enthalt.’” Now the 
antecedent in this sentence is not indefinite in the sense that 
we do not know what it is until the relative clause explains it. 
The optative with ἄν should put us on our guard against class- 
ing this with the ordinary indefinite relative clause with pj. 
The meaning of τοιαῦτα is clear before the relative clause is 
spoken. τοιαῦτα is ἀνθρώπινα. “ We, being men, must legislate 
what is proper tomen.” Only ἀνθρώπινα as opposed to θεῖα, are, 
on the part of men, things οἷς μηδεὶς ἂν νεμεσῆσαι. In this, then, 
and the following examples the relative clause refers to one of 
two classes which the preceding context has already defined. 
The negative is wy and the fact contained in the relative clause 
has already been stated or is known to everyone, as in the pas- 
sage above. The antecedent is usually a form of τοιοῦτος, and 
the optative with dv is the most frequent predicate. Examples 
are: Dem. 20. 144. τοιοῦτον is the law of Leptines. For the 
fact stated compare οὐδὲν αὐτὸς ποιεῖν ἀγαθὸν παρεσκευάσθαι δόξει. 
Leptines’ law is opposed to the class of law that rewards bene- 
factors. Dem. 23. 86: ὃ γράφων ἰδίᾳ τι Χαριδήμῳ τοιοῦτον, ὃ μὴ 
πᾶσι καὶ ὑμῖν ἔσται. Laws must apply to all. This private one 
for Charidemus is of the other class. Andoc. 3. 41: 
μέμνησθε μὲν οὖν τοὺς ἡμετέρους λόγους, ψηφίσασθε δὲ τοιαῦτα ἐξ dv ὑμῖν 
μηδέποτε μεταμελήσει. It is a choice between peace and war. The 
whole speech has advised peace. The closing words do not 
tell the audience to choose what they think they will not regret, 
but to remember what he has said and choose accordingly; 
peace, according to the argument, is the one of the two courses 
that will not be regretted. Andoc. 4. 12: τοιοῦτον προστάτην 
is the type of statesman like Alcibiades, who wants to please 
the crowd and takes no thought of the future. Aristides is the 
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opposite type. The fair taxes that he had levied on the allies 
have been doubled by Alcibiades and they will inevitably side 
with the Lacedaemonians in the next war. Isocr. 3.16. As 
a form of government the tyranny (τοιαύτης) is contrasted with 
oligarchies and democracies. The preceding sentence states 
that the tyrant observes the good qualities of men. Isocr. 4. 
189. μεγάλα and μικρά are contrasted. It is self-evident that 
talk of trivial (τοιαῦτα) things will be of advantage to no one. 
Thuc. 6. 11. 1. Some peoples you can conquer and hold, 
some you can conquer and not hold. It is foolish to attack the 
latter class. This example differs from the rest in that the 
relative clause, instead of giving the characteristic quality of 
one of the two classes, defines the class again. Aristoph. 
Frogs 1459: τοιαύτην πόλιν is Athens, which dislikes both χρηστοί 
and πονηροί citizens (1456). Other cities can get along with 
one or the other class. Plato, Rep. 605 E. The two classes 
are the heroes of the epic and tragedy who lament openly in 
misfortune, and, the type that we emulate, the men that bear 
their grief in silence. The remaining three examples do not 
have τοιοῦτος. Isocr. 10. 10: ὥσπερ ἂν εἴ τις προσποιοῖτο κράτιστος 
εἶναι τῶν ἀθλητῶν ἐνταῦθα καταβαίνων, οὗ μηδεὶς ἂν ἄλλος ἀξιώσειεν, 
ἐνταῦθα gets its meaning from ἐν οἷς ἅπαντές εἰσιν ἀνταγωνισταί, 
of which it is the opposite. In the sentence “he entered the 
lists (on a particular occasion) where (—in a place where) 
no one else would compete” οὐδείς would be the proper word; 
in “he (regularly) entered the lists where no one else would 
compete,” a general relative clause, the optative without dy 
would be necessary. Plato, Laws 872 Ὁ : ξυγγενῶν αὐτόχειρας 
φόνους... οἱ τὰ μὲν πολλὰ ἐν κακῶς οἰκούσαις καὶ τρεφομέναις γίγνονται 
πόλεσι, γένοιντο δ᾽ ἄν πού τι καὶ ἐν ἣ μή ποτέ τις ἂν προσδοκήσειε χώρᾳ. 
Here κακῶς οἰκούσαις πόλεσι prepares us for its opposite, to which ἐν 
ἡ «ré. refers. Phileb. 20 A: παῦσαι δὴ τὸν τρόπον ἡμῖν ἀπαντῶν 
τοῦτον ἐπὶ τὰ νῦν λεγόμενα. ---τίνα λέγεις ;---- ες ἀπορίαν ἐμβάλλων καὶ 
ἀνερωτῶν ὧν μὴ δυναίμεθ᾽ ἂν ἱκανὴν ἀπόκρισιν ἐν τῷ παρόντι διδόναι σοι. 
The argument has come to a stop. Protarchus suggested in 
19 B that neither he nor Philebus could answer the questions 
asked. Now he tells Socrates that, since he had promised to 
reach a satisfactory conclusion, it was for him to abandon his 
present method of asking questions they can’t answer. It seems 
to be intimated that, if Socrates’ question system is to be con- 
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tinued, he had better try the kind they can answer. As the 
optative with dy indicates, this is not an ordinary conditional 
relative clause. In the conditional relative clause the action 
of the verb is prior to that of the principal clause; here ὧν μὴ 
δυναίμεθ᾽ ἂν xré. is the object of ἀνερωτῶν. 

The next three examples are of a different kind because what 
precedes gives no idea of the meaning of the τοιοῦτο (τοῦτο) ; 
it is defined by the relative clause. Isocr. 4. 89: βουληθεὶς δὲ τοιοῦ- 
Tov μνημεῖον καταλιπεῖν, ὃ μὴ τῆς ἀνθρωπίνης φύσεώς ἐστιν; Hdt. 4. 166: 
ἰδὼν Δαρεῖον ἐπιθυμέοντα μνημόσυνον ἑωυτοῦ λιπέσθαι τοῦτο τὸ μὴ ἄλλῳ 
εἴη βασιλέϊ κατεργασμένον; cf. Hdt. 2.135. The indicative in Iso- 
crates makes it clear that the optative in the two Herodotus 
passages is due to the past tense of the principal verb—so- 
called “implied indirect discourse.” ‘There is no futurity in 
the optative. The clause is not a conditional relative, for the 
meaning is not “whatever has not been made, that he desires 
to make.” In “he desires to make something that has not been 
made” the relative clause is posterior, not prior; it is dependent 
upon he desires, and, that being so, a statement of fact with ov 
by the writer is out of place. The μῇ here does not differ from 
that in τοιαῦτα ζητήσεις λέγειν ἐξ ὧν μήτ᾽ αὐτὸς χείρων εἶναι δόξεις 
Isocr. 11. 49. Goodwin, M. T. ὃ 576, cites this last passage 
with the statement that the future indicatwe, with negative pn, 
“may denote a result which is aimed at,” but, as the other 
examples show, after such expressions of desire, py is necessary 
with other tenses also. Of the six sentences with py after 
τοιαῦτα cited by Goodwin in § 576 I have classed four with those 
in which the τοιαῦτα is defined by what precedes. The sixth is 
οὗτοι δὲ τοιαῦτ᾽ ἀπαγγελοῦσι παρ᾽ ἡμῶν καὶ ὑποσχήσονται, ἐξ ὧν μηδ᾽ ἂν 
ὁτιοῦν ἢ κινηθήσονται Dem. 19. 324. Here the py can be explained 
as expressing the intention of Philip. The meaning is “I will 
see to it that they carry such a report that the Athenians will 
not move ” rather than “ they are going to carry a report of such 
akind that (I prophesy) theAthenians will not move.” The lat- 
ter sense would be expressed by οὐ asin εἶσι κἀκούσας γ᾽ ἐμοῦ τοιαῦθ᾽ 
ἃ τὸν τοῦδ᾽ οὔ ποτ’ εὐφρανεῖ βίον Soph. O. C. 1853. A good ex- 
ample of an οὐ after a τοιαῦτα already defined, but where the 
telative clause makes a new statement and the τοιαῦτα does not 
refer to one of two defined classes, is οὐκ οἴει ἐξεληλέγχθαι ὅταν 
τοιαῦτα λέγῃς, ἃ οὐδεὶς ἂν φήσειεν ἀνθρώπων; ἐπεὶ Epod τινα τουτωνί 


Plato, Gorg. 473 ἘΠ. 
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I feel inclined to make some remarks upon the examples of 
ὅτε μη in Attic prose because of their resemblance in one im- 
portant respect to the idioms that have been discussed. Kiihner- 
Gerth, 11. 447, says “ μὴ findet sich nur dann, wenn das zeit- 
liche Verhiltnis zugleich auch als ein hypothetisches aufzu- 
fassen ist wie Pl. Phaedo 84 4 που χαλεπῶς ἂν τοὺς ἄλλους ἀνθρώ- 
πους πείσαιμι. .. ὅτε γε pnd ὑμᾶς δύναμαι πείθειν.᾽᾽ Smyth, § 1490, 
has “the negative is μῇ only when the temporal relation is 
regarded as conditional (indefinite).” I do not know what 
indefinite means here. In Phaedo 84E Socrates has just 
failed to convince Simmias, and he makes his statement with 
circumstances, as they are at that moment, in mind. It might 
be claimed that we have here a universal present, but the mean- 
ing is very different from whenever not. And ὅτε wy is not 
hypothetical. At least in Phaedo 84 E (as in the other cases) 
it differs from εἰ μη in that it is expressly admitted that he can 
not persuade, whereas εἰ μή would leave that in doubt. Our 
natural translation of this ὅτε is since, and it is called causal. 
But the name is unsatisfactory: ὅτε is never equal to ὅτι. I 
should prefer to say that ὅτε, when not strictly temporal, im- 
plies that the circumstances of the subordinate clause are 
simultaneous with those of the principal clause. All cases of 
ὅτε pn resemble those of ὃς wh previously discussed in that the 
fact stated in the ére-clause has just been stated and does not 
need to be asserted again. But the relation of the principal 
clause is also of a special kind. The rule is: ὅτε py is used 
when the ére-clause gives the circumstances that are admitted 
to exist, the principal clause the circumstances that are 
the natural accompaniment (not, result): “this being (ad- 
mittedly) so, this other thing is (inevitably) so.” In ἀπόλοιο 
ὦ πόλεμε, ὅτ᾽ οὐδὲ κολάσ᾽ ἔξεστί μοι τοὺς οἰκέτας Clouds ἢ, the ὅτε- 
clause gives the reason for cursing the war; but, as Strepsiades 
is talking to himself and knows that he dare not flog his slaves, 
ὅτε μῇ could be correct in “of course they sleep as long as they 
like when I can’t flog them.” ‘The ὅτε in Clouds 7 is more 
strongly temporal than in the ὅτε μῆ examples. There is a closer 
parallel to the latter in Soph. Ajaz 1231, where, however, 
οὐδὲν dv is justified because, though Teucer’s birth is well known, 
Agamemnon is vehemently asserting that he is a nobody. Ad- 
ditional examples of ὅτε μὴ will be found in Dem. 7. 7, 20. 24, 
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22. 71, Isaeus 11. 29, Plato, Rep. 354C, 610 E. ore μή sug- 
gests its opposite. “Ἢ Circumstances” are divided into two 
parts, (a) “when these things are not so,” (Ὁ) “when these 
things are so” (ὅτε τοῦθ᾽ οὕτως ἔχει Dem. 1.1). ὅτε οὐ, whether 
the ὅτε is temporal or ‘ circumstantial’ (with οὐ time is apt to 
be involved), simply makes a statement about a certain time 
or certain circumstances without a suggestion about other times 
and circumstances. For example, dre οὐ would be right in “ He 
called between seven and eight, when (I inform you) I was not 
in”; and this could be said even though one was out between 
three and four also; but ὅτε py, if it were correctly applied to 
the hour between seven and eight as the time when I was not 
in, would carry with it the suggestion that I was in during the 
rest of the day. 

If the meaning just given to ὅτε μῇ is correct the same theory 
should be applicable to those cases of μή with a circumstantial 
participle which are plainly not hypothetical. In οὗτος μὲν 
ἀνοσίῳ μόρῳ τετελεύτηκε ὑπὸ τῶν ἑωυτοῦ οἰκηιοτάτων " τούτου δὲ μηκέτι 
ἐόντος... γίνεταί μοι ἀναγκαιότατον Hdt. 8. 65 the genitive abso- 
lute “he being no longer alive” is directly preceded by the 
statement of the man’s death, and the relation of the two clauses 
is expressed by “this being (admittedly) so, this other thing 
is naturally so.” Similar is εἰ μὲν γὰρ εἷς ἦν ὃ "Ἔρως, καλῶς ἂν 
εἶχε * νῦν δὲ οὐ γάρ ἐστιν εἷς * μὴ ὄντος δὲ ἑνὸς ὀρθότερόν ἐστι Plato 
Symp. 180C. Compare Antiph. 2. β. 4; Thue. 1. 86. 8, 7. 
γ8. 4; Xen. Mem. 1. 6. 5, 12, Hell. 6. 1. 12, Cyrop. 3. 1. 37, 
6. 8. 15; Lys. 12. 29; Isocr. 17. 52; Isaeus 3. 72, 5. 16; Dem. 
36. 6, 39. 35. The μή itself in these sentences doubtless has 
exactly the same meaning as with the so-called conditional 
participle ; but, instead of trying to see a conditional idea where 
there is none, or maintaining that cause and condition are 
essentially the same, it would be well at times to look at the 
matter from the other point of view. py is used with the con- 
ditional participle not because it is conditional but because the 
requirements for uy are present when the participle is what we 
call conditional; and, if the same requirements are present at 
times with a participle that is not conditional, μῇ is none the 
less the proper particle. Similarly ὁ μὴ ἀδικῶν is usually generic, 
but under the proper conditions it may refer to a definite indi- 
vidual, though the force of the yy in the two cases does not 
differ. 
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With the articular participle οὐ is more difficult to explain 
than yy. In the singular, as ὃ οὐκ ἀδικῶν, the reference usually, 
perhaps, is to a definite individual, but there are a number of 
more or less puzzling cases where that rule does not work. In 
Plato, Gorg. 457C, ἐκεῖνος μὲν yap ἐπὶ δικαίᾳ χρείᾳ παρέδωκεν, ὁ δ᾽ 
ἐναντίως χρῆται. τὸν οὖν οὐκ ὀρθῶς χρώμενον μισεῖν δίκαιον. . . ἀλλ᾽ 
ov τὸν διδάξαντα there is really no difficulty, because the τόν is 
demonstrative; or, if you prefer, τὸν οὐκ ὀρθῶς χρώμενον refers 
to the preceding ὁ δέ, and is no longer the sweepingly general 
“anyone that does not use rightly’ like of μὴ χρώμενοι ὀρθῶς in 
457 A. Somewhat similar is Gorg. 459 B—6 δὲ μὴ ἰατρός ye δήπου 
ἀνεπιστήμων ὧν ὃ ἰατρὸς ἐπιστήμων. --- δῆλον ὅτι. --- 6 οὐκ εἰδὼς ἄρα τοῦ 
εἰδότος ἐν οὐκ εἰδόσι πιθανώτερος ἔσται, ὅταν ὁ ῥήτωρ τοῦ ἰατροῦ πιθανώ- 
tepos ἧ. Though 6 ῥήτωρ is quite general, that is, means any 
orator, ὁ οὐκ εἰδώς, being limited in its reference to ὁ ῥήτωρ, 
is better than ὁ μὴ εἰδώς; for the latter is too sweeping, there 
being others than orators that do not know medicine. It may 
be objected that this interpretation does violence to my own 
tule, for there are two classes, ὃ ῥήτωρ and ὁ ἰατρός, and 6 μὴ 
εἰδώς may mean the one of the two that does not know. I admit 
that ὁ μὴ εἰδώς seems to me a possible translation for “ when the 
orator is more persuasive than the physician (in matters of 
health), the one of the two that does not know is more per- 
suasive than the one that knows.” What Plato has written may 
differ merely in emphasis on the negative—possibly the position 
of ὃ οὐκ εἰδώς at the beginning of the sentence has some effect—, 
the result being “A man, then, that does not know is more 
persuasive than one that does, when the orator, etc.” A clear 
case of the need of οὐ to emphasize the negative is οὐκοῦν ὅτι ἂν 
αὐτῶν εὕρωμεν ἐν αὐτῇ, τὸ ὑπόλοιπον ἔσται τὸ οὐχ εὑρημένον Plato Rep. 
427 E. Baumlein, Griech. Partik. p. 277, explains the οὐ on 
the ground that τὸ οὐχ εὑρημένον is “das Bestimmte, die Ge- 
rechtigkeit die wir . . . noch nicht gefunden haben.” But that 
is to get ahead of Plato’s argument; none of the four qualities 
have been found yet. This sentence is merely the general state- 
ment that “whatever part of the four shall have been found, 
the part that has not been found will be the remainder.” 
According to the rule that τὸ εὑρημένον is the found τὸ μὴ 
εὑρημένον the not found, μὴ would seem to be in place here ; 
but there is a real necessity for emphasis, for the meaning is, 
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“the thing we are in search of, the thing that is still not found, 
is the remainder.” Another example with ov that does not 
refer to a definite person is παισὶ δ᾽ αὖ, ὅσοι τῶνδε πάρεστε, ἢ ἀδελ- 
φοῖς ὁρῶ μέγαν τὸν ἀγῶνα, τὸν γὰρ οὐκ ὄντα ἅπας εἴωθεν ἐπαινεῖν Thuc. 
2. 4δ. 1. I can not accept the view that ὁ οὐκ ὥν is regular for 
the dead. I believe that a general statement, “ everyone praises 
the dead,” isolated from any context, should have py. Here μῆ 
would be too general, because the idea is that everyone, in talk- 
ing to a man that has lost a brother in the war, praises the one 
that is dead in reference to that particular man. Compare with 
this Eur. Phoen. 1320: ἥκω pera. . . ᾿Ιοκάστην, ὅπως προθῆται οὐ- 
κέτ᾽ ὄντα παῖδ᾽ ἐμόν. τοῖς yap θανοῦσι χρὴ τὸν οὐ τεθνηκότα τιμὰς δι- 
δόντα εὐσεβεῖν θεόν. Biumlein, p. 276, says “ wegen spezieller 
Beziehung auf Jokaste und Kreon,” but that is absurd, for 
τοῖς θανοῦσι is quite general. It is possible in this and in other 
cases, I believe, to realize the difference between οὐ and py by 
the need of translating “it is needful that some one who ts not 
dead pay honors to the dead.” The plural τοὺς μὴ τεθνηκότας 
would be out of place here, for that would mean “the (whole) 
class of the living must honor the dead,” whereas we need to 
think of a single individual paying the funeral rites. τὸν μὴ 
τεθνηκότα Would be as unsuitable as in English anyone who is 
not. τὸν py is, in its way, as much a plural as τοὺς μή; it will 
not let the mind rest upon a single person. τὸν od is singular; 
it lets you think of but one person at a time, though no indi- 
vidual that can be named may be in mind. 

In the plural οὐ is even more difficult, for οἱ οὐ βουλόμενοι 
the ones who do not wish suggests a class and μή, according to 
the hypothesis, is generic. It is useless to attempt to force the 
rule that the writer is thinking of definite persons when he uses 
od. On ψηφίζεσθαι κατὰ τοὺς ὅρκους * ὅπερ Kal συνέχει μόνον τὴν πόλιν, 
ἀκόντων τῶν οὐ βουλομένων ταῦτα οὕτως ἔχειν And. 1. 9 Kiihner-Gerth, 
II. p. 202, remarks “mit Bezug auf die bestimmte, als konkrete 
Hinheit gefasste Partei.” I should be inclined to say that, if the 
writer had in mind a definite party in the state the not wishing, 
who were opposed to another party, the wishing, py would be 
just the right particle. It is characteristic of of μη to suggest 
its opposite, which οἱ οὐ does not. Andocides means in spite of 
people who, not that class who. οἱ οὐ often lends itself to the 
translation some people who, a turn that is impossible for οἱ μή. 
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I shall comment on only two or three examples. In Plato, 
Phaed. 80 B, τῷ δὲ ἀνθρωπίνῳ καὶ θνητῷ... . καὶ μηδέποτε κατὰ ταὐτὰ 
ἔχοντι ἑαυτῷ, we have a simple case of generic wy; the same 
phrase has οὐ in 79 C, ἡ ψυχή, ὅταν μὲν τῷ σώματι προσχρῆται εἰς τὸ 
σκοπεῖν τι ἢ διὰ τοῦ δρᾶν. .. τότε μὲν ἕλκεται ὑπὸ τοῦ σώματος εἰς τὰ 
οὐδέποτε κατὰ ταὐτὰ ἔχοντα. The reason for the difference is that 
when we take a particular example, as where the soul tries to 
examine something by using the eyes, even though ὅταν is 
general in its reference, the sweeping generality of εἰς τὰ μηδέποτε 
xré. is no longer possible: “When the soul tries to examine 
anything with the eyes, it is drawn among (some) things that 
are not permanent.” In τῶν οὐκ ὄντων λήθη of ἐπιγιγνόμενοί τισιν 
ἔσονται Thuc. 2. 44. 3 τῶν οὐκ ὄντων are not the dead in gen- 
eral, but the particular dead in whom the people denoted by 
τισιν are interested. But if, instead of of ἐπιγιγνόμενοι we had 
οἱ ὄντες as a contrast to those who are not, we might say 
τῶν μὴ ὄντων λήθη οἱ ὄντες ἡμῖν εἰσι with a direct reference to our 
dead; for the ἡμῖν restricts the two contrasted classes to those 
we are interested in. In Thucydides’ sentence τῶν οὐκ ὄντων is 
not the opposite of of ἐπιγιγνόμενοι and it is necessary to de- 
scribe them as those who have ceased to be. There is a striking 
example of οὐ in Plato, Gorg. 459 C—8e . . . . μηχανήν τινα 
πειθοῦς εὑρηκέναι, ὥστε φαίνεσθαι τοῖς οὐκ εἰδόσι μᾶλλον εἰδέναι τῶν 
εἰδότων. In 459 A there is a reference to the orator being per- 
suasive ἐν ὄχλῳ, and this is defined as ἐν τοῖς μὴ εἰδόσι. It is 
clear that ἐν ὄχλῳ could be used in 459 C, but οὐ has replaced pi. 
It seems to me that τῷ μὴ εἰδότι anyone that does not know 
would be quite natural, and the only apparent objection to τοῖς 
μὴ εἰδόσι is that, with τῶν εἰδότων in the same clause, τοῖς μὴ 
εἰδόσι ought to mean the whole class that does not know, every- 
body that does not know, a meaning that would be unsuitable. 
With the more limited τοῖς οὐκ εἰδόσι compare ὃ οὐκ εἰδὼς dpa τοῦ 
εἰδότος ἐν οὐκ εἰδόσι πιθανώτερος ἔσται in 459 Β with the article 
omitted. 

ὁ μὴ (εἰδώς) is generic, but it may refer to one particular 
person who can be named, if that person is the only one of his 
kind in a defined group. ὁ οὐκ (εἰδώς) refers to one person, 
often to a person that can be named; but its meaning is far 
from being so definite as this in many cases. When the context 
limits the reference to some one person (not any person), even 
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though no greater definiteness is attained (so far as naming 
is concerned) than by the English someone, οὐ may be the cor- 
rect particle. of μὴ εἰδότες refers to the whole class of men that 
do not know, suggesting the opposite class, men that know, the 
two classes together composing ali, whether all humanity or all 
of a group defined in the context. It may be so definite that 
the writer could name every man in the class, while of οὐκ εἰδότες 
may be used without the writer being able to name a single 
person that does not know. Of πολλοῖς τῶν συνόντων προηγόρενε τὰ 
μὲν ποιεῖν τὰ δὲ μὴ ποιεῖν. . . καὶ τοῖς μὲν πειθομένοις αὐτῷ συνέφερε, 
τοῖς δὲ μὴ πειθομένοις μετέμελε (Xen. Mem. 1. 1. 4) it is correct to 
say that τοῖς μὴ πειθομένοις means any who did not take his 
advice; but I should not venture to add, with Goodell § 582, 
“τοῖς οὐ πειθομένοις would have meant those people, a definite 
class, who in fact did not take his advice.’ My own idea is 
that in such a context od would not be Greek; and without a 
context such phrases as these cannot be defined exactly. 
A. G. Latrp. 
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